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THE BHARADVAJAS IN ANCIENT INDIA : by Thaneswar Sarmah; 

Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1991; Pp. XLII+382 ; Price Rs. 150/-. 

The book under review is the revised version of the Ph. D. dissertation 
submitted by the author to the University of Poona in 1980. 

The author had his M. A. also from the University of Poona, and, 
though hailing from the eastern part of the country ( Assam), may thus be 
regarded as a product of the University of Poona. 

The present work of the author is a thorough and comprehensive study 
of the origin and growth of the clan of the Bhardvajas. The book has been 
divided into two parrs. Part I deals with the ‘ history ’ of the Bharadvajas; 
Part II studies their contributions to the ancient Indian culture, religion, and 
mythology. The entire work has been executed on a well set plan. 

Part I has five chapters. Chapter I scrutinizes the materials to the 
Bharadvajas gleaned from the Samhitas down to the Puranas. Chapter II 
postulates an Ur-Bharadvaja and, it is argued, that the other Bharadvajas 
have descended from him. Chapter III deals with the descendents of 
Bharadvaja. Chapter IV and V take into account sundry topics like the 
Bharadvajas and the Mandala VI, the Bharadvajas vis-a-vis Divodasa(s) 
and other seers of the Veda. 

Part II has two chapters (VI and VII). These two together deal with 
the contributions of the Bharadvajas. A detailed list of the works ascribed 
to them has been given. Chapter VIII is the Conclusion. Besides these 
chapters, there is an Introduction, two Appendices, a Bibliography, and a 
General Index. 

The hall-marks of the book are a suitable and correct methodology 
and a well-knit and cohesive presentation. The author has shown a great 
deal of patience in collecting textual materials from both the original Sanskrit 
texts, and modern works on the topic. In the first place, he has gathered 
materials from the Vedic texts (Samhitas, Brahmanas and Upanisads ), the 
two epics ( Ramayana and Mahabharata), and the major Puranas. He has 
studied them carefully and has built his edifice on a solid ground commendably 
well. Secondly, he has examined extensively the works of other authors on 
his and related topics. It is in this part that one meets with the critical acumen 
of the author to test ( at times, however, boldly) the opinions of other scho¬ 
lars, and to accept or reject them. The author has thus been able to present 
a coherent, comprehensive, and convincing ‘ biography ’ of Rsi Bharadvaja. 
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Tne book may be regarded as one step forward in the life of studies already 
done in the field. 

Barring a very few printing and other errors (p. XXXVIII, line 3,27; 
p. XL, line 16; p. 4, line 1; p, 7, line 6 : pratnavat translated as ‘lifted in 
olden days ’ which is questionable, etc.), the book is without major shortcom¬ 
ings. The printing is neat, and the get-up sober. 

A good study, for which Dr. Sarmah deserves thanks. 

S. K. Lai 


GEOGRAPHY FROM ANCIENT INDIAN COINS AND SEALS : by 
Parmanand Gupta ; Concept Publishing Company, New Delhi 
110059, 1989 ; Pp. XIX + 262; Price Rs. 200/-. 

That eminent scholar of ancient Indian history and culture, the late 
Dr. D. C. Sircar had concluded his very interesting chapter on cartography in 
his famous work. Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India 
(1971), thus : “ The Indians had the knowledge of making maps as early as the 
beginning of the Christian era and the Arabs and Greeks were indebted to 
them for the charts of the Indian Ocean together with the lands bordering on 
it ” ( p. 330 ). Students of ancient cartography are fully aware that, long before 
written alphabets were developed, maps had been in existence to communicate 
a sense of here in relation to there. Two details are especially noteworthy in 
respect of ancient Indian cartography: (i) not the northern but the eastern 
direction was being shown on the top of the map ; and (ii) the southern 
direction was designated as ‘ daksina' because the viewer’s right hand could 
indicate its position, just as the northern direction was labelled ‘ uttara ', 
because of the rising ground level in the north culminating in the Heights of the 
Great Himalaya range of mountains. These details are basic to any proper 
understanding of information about ancient Indian geography. They deserve 
being constantly kept in view in appreciating the contents of this work. 
The learned author deserves full congratulations for competently carrying out 
the task undertaken by him. 

Dr. Parmanand Gupta has examined ancient Indian coins and seals in 
order to collect geographical information, for the period c. 3rd century B. C. 
to mid-seventh century A. D. The legends on the coins and seals of this period 



